

















Two Ingatherers and 
the Heart Hunter 


When the police dug into the 
floor of Aribo’s hut they found the body 
of his brother buried there with the heart 
cut out. 

Elder A. V. Sparks, missionary from 
Africa, was telling the story in junior Sab- 
bath school, and everyone was listening. 

In some parts of Africa, he explained, 
a human heart is considered very valuable 
for making medicines. So certain men, 
known as “heart men,” make a business of 
murdering people and selling their hearts. 

When news got around Aribo’s village 
that a heart man had been there, everyone 
was frightened. When would he return? 
Whom would he kill next? Might he even 
be living in the village and plotting, right 
now, to kill someone, perhaps tonight? 

The witch doctor was asked to name the 
villain, but he could not do so. 

Right at this time two Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist students came to that village Ingath- 
ering. 

You know how some people are when 
they are asked to contribute. Some like to 
give, and some DON’T! That’s how it was 
in Aribo’s village, and the two students 
hadn’t been there very long when some of 
the people who didn’t want to give rushed 
to the witch doctor and complained. 

And the witch doctor, who had been em- 
barrassed because he couldn’t say who the 
heart man was, saw here a way out. 

“Those two men,” he said, “are the heart 
men. They killed Aribo’s brother. Don’t 
give them any money. Don’t let them stay 
in the village.” 

The students collected no offerings after 
that. At every hut they were ordered away. 
Some villagers threatened to kill them. The 
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students remembered that Jesus had said, 
“When they persecute you in one town, 
flee to the next,” and decided to leave. 

But how? The usual method in that part 
of Africa was by truck. Large boards were 
placed in the back of the trucks, and on 
these the passengers would sit. A truck was 
about to leave, and the two Adventists tried 
to get on, but the passengers already in the 
truck recognized them and shouted, “We 
don’t want you here. Stay off!” 

So they waited for the next truck. When 
it was ready to leave, the same thing hap- 
pened again. The passengers already aboard 
refused to let the Adventists get on. 

At last a third truck was ready to de- 
part, and the driver whispered to the two 
boys, “I’ll let you ride in the cab with me.” 

They liked that! But, alas! The truck 
hadn’t gone far when it skidded into a 
ditch and turned over. The passengers were 
thrown out and badly injured. There were 
bruises, cuts, and many broken bones. 

But, strange to say, the two Adventist 
students were not hurt, not even scratched. 
Everyone else was. And it wasn’t because 
the Adventist boys were in the cab that 
they were not hurt, for the driver was in- 
jured as badly as the others. 

Presently people noticed that the Ad- 
ventists were uninjured. Another truck 
stopped to help, and the passengers on it 
soon heard the story too. 

These Adventists must be protected by a 
magic charm, the Africans decided, and 
began begging them for a charm or bracelet 
they could hang around themselves to get 
the same protection. 

Of course, the Adventists told them they 
didn’t have any charms. “It is the loving 
Father in heaven that protects us,” they ex- 
plained. 

Then someone remembered that these 
boys had come to their village Ingathering. 
In a moment they stopped begging and be- 
gan giving the boys gifts, as much as they 
were able. So when the boys finally got 
back to their school they were loaded down 
with contributions. 

Here was further proof that God still 
protects His own—and that Ingathering 
can lead to some very interesting experi- 
ences. 

Your friend, 


Xoarense Ulrausell 
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THE VOICE 


That Saved 


By KELSEY 


I" WAS in Nyasaland, East Africa, at the 
Adventist mission. The missionary had 
just come back from a trip. His wife was 
speaking to him across the table at the 
evening meal. 

“There is something wrong going on 
that I cannot understand,” she began hesi- 
tantly. “No one came to be treated today. 
While you were away the number who have 
come each day has steadily gotten less and 
less. I cannot understand it. Only today the 
new boy, Nkata, who first came only last 
week, went home. He wouldn’t give me a 
straight answer when I asked him why. He 
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said his father needed him. But when I 
asked if his father was sick, he said No. His 
big brother came for him, and I'd say he 
acted scared.” 

“You are right,” the missionary replied. 
“There is something strange going on. I 
have felt it all the time I was away. It is get- 
ting worse. The Africans I met seemed as if 
they were looking for a fight. To top it all, I 
got a letter this morning from the district 
commissioner asking all the whites in this 
region to go to the fort on Lake Nyasa or 
the Government would not be responsible 

To page 18 


In the moonlight the mob drew closer to the mission, shouting, “Kill all the whites! Kill! Kill!” 
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MOLLY 
and the Maharajah's Necklace 


By MIRIAM HARDINGE 


ph and Molly were excited—there 
was no doubt about it. At sixty miles 
an hour the train was going altogether too 
slowly along the shores of Lake Geneva in 
Switzerland. In a few minutes they would 
be seeing their father for the first time in 
many years. He had been in India and had 
not been able to come home. Now at last 
they were to meet him. Molly could scarcely 
remember what he looked like, but Gladys 
who was five years older, remembered him 
clearly. 

“Vevey, Vevey!” the porter called out as 
the train slowed to a halt at the lakeside 
town. 

The two sisters scrambled to get their 
cases and coats and hats from the rack and 
to get off the train. They looked up and 
down the long platform. 

“Well, these two charming young ladies 
must be my daughters,” said a voice, and 
they turned to see their father. Shyness over- 
came them for a while, but in the taxi that 
took them to the farm where their father 
was living for the summer their tongues 
came loose. 

“I have a little gift from India for each of 
you,” Captain Petavel said as the taxi 
rounded the corner into the drive. 

But the aroma of good vegetable soup 
and an empty feeling in their stomachs put 
thoughts of gifts out of the girls’ minds for 
the next hour. Later as they sat in chairs on 


the lawn, watching the setting sun change 
the colors of the age-old mountains in the 
distance, their father excused himself and 
went into the house. Soon he returned with 
two small boxes. 

“This one is for you, Gladys,” he said. 
“And this is for you, Molly.” 

Trying not to look too greedy, the girls 
opened their packages. 

Gladys’s contained a beautiful gold watch- 
band. 

“Why, that’s just what I wanted,” she said 
as she tried it on her wrist. “Oh, it’s just 
beautiful—and so different!” 

“Tomorrow we'll go to a jeweler’s in 
Vevey and get it fitted onto your watch,” 
her father promised. “How do you like your 
gift, Molly?” 

Molly had been quiet over hers. When 
she saw Gladys’s watchband she hoped that 
she would receive one like it. But her gift 
was a gold neck chain. Two or three years 
earlier Molly had been baptized into the 
Adventist faith. Although her father knew 
—and did not approve—of this decision, he 
did not realize that Adventists do not wear 
jewelry. 

What should she do? Should she tell 
him? But how could she? He was so pleased 
at the gifts he had given the girls. Molly 
could see the joy on his face. She hated to 
risk offending him, and at their first meet- 
ing, too! 
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Molly was very quiet when she opened the package her soldier-father had given her. How could 
she explain to him that now that she was an Adventist she didn’t believe in wearing necklaces? 


“Thank you, er, thank you very much, 
Daddy,” she said as she gave him a kiss. 

She could just put it away when she got 
back to boarding school, she thought to her- 
self. 

“Try it on, child,” her father urged, and 
Molly’s unaccustomed hands put the chain 
around her neck and fastened it at the back. 

“It is a beautiful thing,” her father said 
admiringly. “A maharajah gave it to me, and 
I thought you would like it.” 

All during the next ten days while the 
reunited family hiked in the hills and 
mountains and sailed on the lake, Molly 
wore the necklace. It felt strange at first, 
but she soon got used to the feel of it. Not 
once did she mention to her father that Ad- 
ventist girls don’t wear jewelry. 

The time soon came for the girls to re- 
turn to England—Molly to school and 
Gladys to nursing school. The necklace was 
tucked away in a drawer, but every now and 
then Molly extracted it from its hiding 
place and put it around her neck. Yes, it did 
look pretty, she had to admit. 

She couldn’t altogether keep the neck- 


lace a secret, however. She took it out one 
day and showed it to her roommate. 

“This necklace belonged to a maharajah 
in India,” she told her. 

Her roommate was impressed. 

“But, of course,” Molly added hastily, “I 
won't ever wear it.” 

“Then why do you keep it?” Ruth asked. 
“You know the church needs money for the 
new building fund, and they appealed to 
everyone who had jewelry to give it to the 
church building fund. Why don’t you do 
that?” 

“Maybe I will,” Molly said, but she knew 
she didn’t really want to. She had become 
very fond of the maharajah’s necklace. 

Sometimes she went up to London to 
meet her sister. At such times she would 
put the necklace in her purse and when she 
got onto the train she would put it on. 
But her conscience bothered her. She didn’t 
feel quite true, somehow. 

She did not see much of her father. He 
stayed on in Switzerland, working on the 
manuscript of a book he was writing. Once 

To page 19 
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Chapter 2: A Shop in Dundee Town 


MARY SLESSOR 


JUNGLE MA 


BY ANOBEL ARMOUR 


T WAS not yet daylight. The drab 

houses of Dundee looked almost pretty 
in the grey dawn. But then, everything 
looked pretty to Mary this morning, for she 
knew that her prayers had been answered. 
She almost skipped along the streets as she 
went to the mill. 

In her large apron pocket she had tucked 
the corncakes for her lunch. That left both 
hands free. Free hands were a part of the 
answer to her prayer. “I can read my Bible 
as I walk to work, just as soon as it gets 
light,” she told herself. “Then when I reach 
the mill I can leave it open beside me. 
Surely I will have time to peek at. it once in 
a while.” She smiled happily. “That is 
what David Livingstone did.” 

It was just before she had gone to slegp, 
when she was praying the hardest, that she 
had remembered. David Livingstone had 
gone to work in the cotton factories of 
Scotland when he was not much older than 
she was. His family needed the money he 
earned, too. 

“He read in the factory for years and 
years before he ever got to go to school,” 
she reminded herself. “He placed his 
Bible up on the spinning jenny.” 

She knew that it would be a long time be- 
fore she was a weaver, such as David Living- 
stone had become. But even if she had no 
spinning jenny she would surely find a small 
box to set her Bible on. It was the remem- 
bering of all these things, the previous 
night, that made her know her prayers were 
answered. God sent the memory of things 
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she had read, because He wanted her to go 
to work joyfully. 

It was six o'clock when Mary started to 
work, and it was six when the mill closed 
down. However, she soon learned that not 
all those hours would be spent in work. 
There were schools for the children, or 
schooling rather. Because she was only 
eleven, she went to study each afternoon. 

On her first evening at home she told her 
mother and the others about the mill. The 
first thought that haunted her was the one 
she told them first. “I just have a fraction 
of daylight for my Bible reading before I 
reach the mill,” she explained. 

John thought that was an odd thing to 
say. “We want to know about the work,” 
he told her, “not about what you do on the 
way there.” His mother shook her head at 
him, and he stuck out his lip in a pout. 

Janie smiled gently. “Maybe you can find 
just a wee bit of time at home to read,” she 
said. 

Mary smiled back. “I'll probably drop off 
to sleep while I am talking to you. I’m that 
tired.” 

Susan knew why Mary wanted to read 
the Bible every day. She knew that her 
sister wanted to teach and preach. But cu- 
riosity was stronger than understanding. 
“Do tell us about the mill before you doze 
right off your chair,” she begged. 

“I carry thread to the weavers,” Mary ex- 
plained. “There are dozens of weavers. I have 
to watch the spindles and bring more 
thread when the spindles are empty. When 








I do not see an empty spindle the weavers 
shout at me.” She grinned. “I was shouted at 
today a lot of times.” 
“Is that all you have to do?” John scoffed. 
Janie put her hand on his arm to quiet him. 
But Mary had seen the quick tears in his 
eyes. She had seen him brush them away 
with the backs of his thin hands. She knew 
why he belittled her work. It was because he 
wanted to be the one that went to the mill. 
With Robert dead, he was the biggest boy. 
& Now he was making noises to cover up his 
disappointment. 

“If the weavers didn’t shout at me I 
would never see all the empty spindles,” 
| she told him, “not unless my head turned 

on a big turret.” She smiled at him lovingly. 
] “It is really a job for swift feet and quick 
eyes like your own,” she said. 

John looked very proud. “I know I could 
do it,” he said. “Pretty soon I will be doing 
it, too. Then you can sit home and read 
your Bible all day. Then you can get ready 
to preach to heathens.” 

“Of course,” Mary said quietly. She 
glanced quickly at her mother, noting the 
sad look on her face. Both of them knew 
that John would not be going to work in the 





mills. He appeared to be even more frail 
than Robert had been. He couldn't stand 
flying threads and dust or things like that. 
His cough would only grow worse. 

Soon a nimble boy took Mary’s place 
carrying thread in the mill, and Mary be- 
gan carrying bolts of cloth away from the 
looms. It was easy to read a few lines in 
her Bible as she went back and forth. It was 
easy to pick up a few pointers from the 
weavers, too. Besides, the days were longer 
now and she had daylight to travel by. That 
meant even more reading time. 

Weeks passed and then months, and fi- 
nally Mary had been a mill worker for a 
year. Then it was two years. And when 
three years had passed Mary was a weaver 
at last. She was fourteen, and a pocketful of 
shillings each week supported her family 
in fine style. A Bible right beside her on 
the loom supported her spirit in fine style 
too. 

“We are having better food now,” she 
told her mother. “Maybe John will grow 
stronger.” 

Her mother looked at her sharply. “I 
know you want your brother to get well,” 
she said. “That is because you are good and 


The leader of the gang swung the lead around on a string. Closer and closer it came to Mary’s eyes. 
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kind. But I think that you want him to get 
well for another reason.” 

Mary covered her mouth with a quick 
hand to shut off a little cry. Yet she had to 
admit that her mother was right. “Is it so 
very wrong then,” Mary sobbed, “to wish 
that someone else in the family was strong 
enough to help just a little bit?” 

“You will be in the mills for a long time,” 
her mother said slowly. “John is no better, 
as you would know if you weren’t gone 
from us from daylight till dark. Janie moves 
about like a gentle wraith. I am even think- 
ing of sending John to New Zealand with a 
friend. They say the climate there might 
help him.” 

Burying her head in her arms, Mary 
leaned down against the kitchen table. “I 
did so want to work for God,” she cried. 

It was not often that Mary felt sorry for 
herself. Then it was only when she felt 
that she wasn’t as useful as she wanted to be. 
It always depressed her and made her 
ashamed when she got upset. A time of 
prayer always followed. Often, too, she 
stopped in the little church and prayed 
there, where it was quiet and beautiful. 

The next morning seemed to be just 
like all the other mornings. With her Bible 
in her hand, Mary started to work. She 
didn’t read this morning though. Instead 
she watched the sun turning the shabby 
houses in the slums of Dundee to soft gold. 
Every morning she came this way to work. 
Every evening she went home the same way. 

“These houses look so crowded and 
shabby,” she told herself, “because they have 
a downstairs and an upstairs and both parts 
are honey-combed into rooms. I guess our 
house doesn’t look so ugly as I thought. At 
least we are the only family in it.” 

It was an odd day at work. Dark warriors 
with white plumes kept bobbing into her 
mind. It seemed to her that thoughts of 
her Africa had never been so close. She 
thought of her brother Robert, too, and how 
his dream had died with him. “Just as mine 
is going to have to,” she sighed. 

“I must think of David Livingstone,” she 
told herself a dozen times that day. “He had 
to work in a mill—but he got to go.” 

It did no good to think about Livingstone, 
however. There had been such a finality 
about last night’s session with her mother. 
Now she would never have an opportunity 
for service. Never had it seemed so hard to 
keep the loom going properly. 
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That evening as Mary walked through 
the slums of Dundee a dozen children 
poured out of a single two-storied house 
and ran to play in the street. Others joined 
them from other houses. Without even 
knowing that she had stopped, Mary stood 
and stared at them. 

One ragged boy bumped into her. He 
didn’t even say he was sorry. She caught at 
his arm. “Lemme go,” he snarled. He jerked 
away from her. She didn’t try to catch him. 
Instead she stopped a little girl. It was 
easy to do, for the child stumbled along i 
rickety legs. Mary caught back the sob that 
came to her throat. “I know that look so 
well,” she thought. 

To the little girl she said, “Do you know 
any Bible stories?” The girl looked at her 
as if she thought a madwoman was holding 
her. She, too, jerked away and started to run. 

Then, in less than a minute, she turned 
back to Mary. “Could you tell me a Bible 
story if I asked?” she said. Her eyes looked 
as big as the eyes of an owl. 

Mary felt her heart leap up like a trout 
in a stream. It had not done that for a long, 
long time. “I could tell you a dozen—if 
you asked,” she said. 

Sitting down on some tenement steps, 
Mary started right in. She started by tell- 
ing the little girl about a teacher named 
Jesus, who loved her. Then she told her 
about one time when He was teaching and 
there wasn’t any food for the hungry mul- 
titude. “But there was a little boy who had 
some buns and some fish,” she said. “He 
gave them to some friends of Jesus. Jesus 
blessed the little boy’s gift when His friends 
brought it to Him. Then there was enough 
for all the people there.” 

By that time many children were stand- 
ing around Mary. One boy piped up, “If I 
had a fish I wouldn’t give it to no one.” 

Mary smiled, because that made her think 
of John who blustered because he hurt so 
inside. 

“If you were a friend to Jesus, like the 
little boy was, you would share,” she said 
firmly. “It would be easy for you then.” 

The boy looked doubtful, but she saw 
that his eyebrows were pulled together. He 
was thinking about it and trying to puzzle 
it out. Mary left then, and it was pitch dark 
before she got home. But it was as bright as 
sunshine in her heart. “Just to think that I 
have been passing children who should be 
God's children, every day of my life,” she 
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groaned. “God had to light a lamp for me in 
my darkness.” 

She knew that this was an answer to 
prayer, just as her long thoughts of David 
Livingstone had been when she started in 
the mill. Her next step was to join the 
Wishart church, which was right in the 
heart of the slums. “Just to think that I have 
walked right past here day after day, month 

after month, year after year,” she said. 

| It was a phrase she was to use many times 
fter that. The slums of Dundee were fields 
so white for the harvest that she never quit 
marveling that she could have overlooked 
them so long. “God could see that I wasn’t 
ready or right for Africa anyhow,” she 
scolded herself. 

The Wishart church was small. There 
were no classrooms for Sunday teaching. 
There was always a sermon, but it usually 
sounded too grown up. Mary began scout- 
ing around. The church was perched up 
over a shop. Mary talked to the shopkeeper. 
“You won't be in here to sell on Sunday,” 
she said. “Why don’t you let me teach the 
little ones in here?” 

The shopkeeper scowled at her. She could 
feel the bottom of another dream falling 
out. Then he snuffled and sniffed. Finally 
he said, “Mind you don’t move the stock 
around and get things cluttered.” Even 
though her hair was piled high on her head 
and her skirts came down to the floor, Mary 
lost her grown-up dignity. She skipped 
around the shopkeeper and then hugged 
him. He only grunted and scowled again. 
“Just mind what I told you,” he admonished 
gruffly. 
| “I love you,” Mary said, “because God has 
| 


| 





spoken to you.” 

The days in the mill never dragged after 
that. It seemed to Mary that she was always 
reading her Bible to get another story for 
the next Sunday. Perched on a packing box, 
on Sunday, she looked into a sea of faces. 


told the children about a Baby who was 
born in Bethlehem. When it was summer 
she told them of the lilies of the field. 
Most of them had no idea what flowers 
looked like, let alone field lilies. Mary de- 
scribed the flowers to them. “It is not the 
only place that is beautiful,” she said, “a 
place where flowers grow. Our own cobbled 
streets can be beautiful if we walk along 
them with Jesus, our Friend. And He is 
always beside those of us who love Him. 


9 Qui: snow fell outside the windows she 


All we need to do is to be good. That is the 
way to serve Him.” 

As the years rolled on, Mary kept up her 
work at the mill, but it was Sundays that 
filled her heart. The shop soon would hold 
no more children. But many young boys 
ran in gangs, always doing mischief, and she 
wanted room for them, too. 

Some of the older ones whom she had 
taught were ready to teach, and she formed a 
band of teachers. “We will need to reach 
these folks at night,” she said. “Most of the 
ones who roam the streets in the late hours 
have worked all day. They are just letting 
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Who Was He? 


By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


He was the servant of a great prophet. 

His master once sent him to raise a dead boy to 
life. He failed. 

After his master had healed a great captain of 
leprosy, and had refused to take any gifts or re- 
wards, he ran after the man and asked him for 
a talent of silver and two changes of garments. 

— 4 master asked him where he had been, 
e lied. 


For his deception he became ‘a leper as white as 
snow.” 
See 2 Kings 5:27. 
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off steam, but it is a dangerous kind of 
steam.” 

The band of teachers divided. One stood 
on one corner, one stood on another. They 
each began to talk about God’s love and 
about the Book that tells how to follow 
Him. Many times a crowd gathered. Mary 
stayed close to the shop for her night 
teaching. It was a place she had learned to 
love. 

“Some night some of the gang members 
will stop to hear me,” she said. She prayed 
earnestly about it. It was good to be talking 
to shopkeepers and families from the slums, 
but it was the tall young men whom she 
wanted to reach. 

One evening, just as she finished a talk, 
the people to whom she had been speaking 
scattered to their homes. It seemed to her 
that every bone ached, because the day in 
the mill had been so hard. She dragged in a 

To page 17 
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How to Keep Your Dog Alive—Longer 
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Add Years to 






ROVERS LIFE 







. ery dog can live longer—and healthier 
—if you treat him right. 

“Tex” Fawcett—who has been studying 
dogs for many years—gives these seven tips 
for getting more life out of your pet. We 
suggest you try them. 

1. Start with a sound and healthy puppy. 
When you buy a pup try to select one with 
a smooth, glossy coat, clear eyes and nose, 
and a lively personality. It’s your choice— 
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The story tells all about these seven pictures. 
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GALAN 


Disobeyed Only Once 


By ALTA PETERSEN 


D” you ever have the measles? I don’t 
mean those little old three-day measles 
or the ones that scarcely run up a fever— 
the kind where you need a microscope to 
see the rash. I mean the red measles—the 
real kind—the kind that is likely to damage 
your eyes or make you deaf or leave you 
with a weak heart or something like that. 

Years ago, folks used to pull some real 
boners, because they didn’t know much 
about handling major diseases, but we man- 
aged to stumble along without too many 
catastrophes. 

Sis was always dragging home something 
—mumps, pink eye, whooping cough. Mom 
suspected right away what was the matter 
when Ida went into convulsions. She was 
fat, you know, and a fever seemed to do 
strange things to her. So mom and a 
neighbor lady held her down and put sliced 
onions in her armpits and she snapped 
right out of it. Yes, sliced onions! Silly, 
wasn't it? 

I can almost feel the itchy red wool 
blankets we had to sleep between and the 
gallons, it seemed, of hot lemonade they 
poked down me—ugh!—and all the other 
things they did to make me break out. I 
was so sick. No, sir! I couldn’t have any 
books to read. I had to stay in bed all day 
and all night, and covered up, too! 
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Galan was laid out on the ground, and someone who 
knew how started applying artificial respiration. 
The rest stood around, watching, wondering, worried. 
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But here, now, I’m getting away from my 
story, because after all it really isn’t about 
me at all—except for the fact that I didn’t 
read, and therefore my eyes weren't dam- 
aged. I stayed in bed and kept warm, and 
nothing happened to my ears and heart. I 
may have been a scalawag at times, but 
when I had the red measles I obeyed my 
mother. 
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The winter hadn’t been too severe, and 
March had tripped off the calendar like the 
gentle little lamb she can be at times. April 
had come with her gentle showers and 
breathtaking rainbows. Now spring had ar- 
rived, and summer wasn’t far away. School- 
rooms were warm and stuffy, and windows 
were opened to let in the cooling freshness. 
The breezes that whisked examination 
papers off teacher’s desk should have perked 
up the entire class. But they didn’t. For some 
trange reason they made girls think of 
roller skates, and boys could almost hear the 
swish of the baseball as it sailed beyond the 
fence. 
Then there was the picnic to think about. 
Ah, yes! Hadn’t Mrs. Johnson promised 
them—the seventh grade—that their picnic 
| would be something special this year? 
Everyone had been guessing for nearly two 
I weeks, but she just smiled and said she 
would tell them the secret three days before 
the picnic. And now there were just two 
days to wait. What could the secret be? 
Galan McDona had been home for three 
weeks already and had begun to count the 
hours when he could get back to school and 
out of his horrid old jailhouse. (His horrid 
old jailhouse was a huge gray stucco house 
with marble floors. Almost any of his class- 
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mates would gladly have gone to “jail” there 
just to be able to spend twenty-four hours 
in the mansion. ) 

But Galan had had the red measles, and 
he was sick and tired of the darkened 
walls of his spacious bedroom and eager to 
hear something besides, “Be careful, you 
might go blind. Stay in bed; you might 
hurt your heart. Keep covered up or you'll 
run another fever.” 

He practically slept with his fingers 
crossed for fear it would rain the next day. 
Mother said he wouldn’t be allowed to go 
to school if it so much as showered a tiny 
bit. What a happy fellow he was as he 
bounded down the steps and headed for 
school! He had never dreamed that school 
could be such fun. 

“And now, boys and girls’—Mrs. Johnson 
was beaming like a Cheshire cat—“for our 
surprise.” 

For once the entire classroom was as 
quiet as mice plotting mischief. Every eye 
was turned toward the front of the room. 
And that was a change too—no need to 
rap for attention today. Isn’t it amazing the 
miracle a tiny secret can produce? Just 
think—twenty-eight wriggling, giggling, 
mischievous young people suddenly con- 
verted to motionless attentiveness! And 
Galan’s ears were as wide open as anyone’s 
in the class. Measles hadn't affected him 
there. 

“Mr. Moor has said that if the entire class 
will promise to be on their best behavior 
—obey all the rules we decide on before- 
hand and strictly and politely obey everyone 
who is in charge of chaperoning—we could 
have our picnic out at the river this year.” 

Silence hung in mid-air—just for a sec- 
ond. 

Shouts of glee burst forth from a dozen 
boys at once. “Yippee!” “Rah, rah!” “Oh, 
boy!” “Can we go swimming?” 

Mrs. Johnson smiled again. She had 
known this was coming. “Yes, you may go 
swimming on one condition. You must 
have your parents’ written permission first. 
I think that’s fair, don’t you?” There were 
several crestfallen faces. 

Alyce Grawly raised her hand. “Maybe 
our parents will think the water is too 
cold.” 

“It’s warm enough,” interrupted Joe 
Phage. “My brother Dan went swimming 
over a week ago, and he said the water was 
real warm for this time of year.” 
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Mrs. Johnson walked to the blackboard. 
“Let’s decide on a few important rules that 
will make our picnic safer and more en- 
joyable for everyone. Rule 1—Written per- 
mission if you wish to go swimming. Does 
someone have another? Henry?” 

So the remainder of the afternoon passed 
quickly. The subject wasn’t dropped when 
the last bell rang and the children marched 
from the third-floor classroom out into the 
warm May sunshine. This was the first year 
their class had ever been allowed to leave 
the school grounds for a picnic, and it 
seemed almost too good to be true. 

“I know what my mom will fix.” Galan 
leaped into the air and turned to face the 
other boys. “She'll make one of her big 
chocolate layer cakes and fix about two 
dozen deviled eggs the special way she 
does. Boy, I can almost taste them! Say, 
guys, won't it be fun to get into that river?” 

Dave Statlen slipped his glasses into their 
case. “I'll bet your mother won’t let you go 
swimming, Galan.” 

“Huh? Why not?” 

“Because you just got over the measles. 
If the water was too cool and you went in, 
you might get awful sick again—worse 
than before.” 

Galan managed a confident smile—a 
little weak, perhaps, but he tried. “Oh, I 
think she'll let me go. In fact, I'll bet you 
my new jackknife I go swimming.” 

“I'm not betting.” Dave knew better than 
to bet with Galan. 

When Galan rushed in to tell his mother 
the grand news, he was in for the shock of 
his life. “And, Mom, we're going swim- 
ming. Say! I'd better hunt my trunks and 
try them on. Maybe they won't fit.” 

“Galan, dear,” Mrs. McDona began—but 
she was talking to nobody. Galan was half 
way up the marble stairs. She followed 
quickly, for she didn’t want the boy to get 
too worked up. Pushing open the bedroom 
door she found him with his head and 
half his body inside the old leather trunk 
that had been his great-grandfather’s. 

A noise from down inside sounded like 
“They just have to be in here somewhere.” 

“Galan.” Mother tapped her son on a 
shoulder. “You must not plan too much on 
this picnic, dear. Remember, if it should 
rain—even the night before—the timber- 
land would be too damp for you to attend.” 

“What?” Galan gasped as he came up for 
air. “But it’s not going to rain.” 
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“It might.” 

“It’s going to be a beautiful day! Have 
you seen my trunks, Mom?” 

“Even at that,” continued mother, “you 
won't be able to go swimming—not this 
early in the season.” 

“Why not?” A queer feeling caught at 
the muscles of Galan’s throat. 

“I'm sorry, dear. The water will not be 
warm enough.” 

Galan decided to argue. “Dan Phage has 
gone swimming and he says it’s plent 
warm. 

“Dan Phage hasn’t just recovered from 
a bad case of red measles. If you were to be- 
come chilled so soon after being sick, you 
might suffer such a setback that it would 
take you a whole lifetime to recover. You 
must not plan on going swimming.” 

“Aw, Mom! Why not? I'll be all right.” 

“No, dear. You must not risk it.” Mother 
slipped an arm about Galan’s shoulders and 
felt his body stiffen rebelliously. “You are 
my youngest, and I don’t want to lose you 
yet. 

“Aw, who wants to be a sissy?” Galan 
muttered under his breath. Shrugging off 
her loving touch, he went to stare out the 
window in gloomy silence. He didn’t even 
see the robin singing in the apple tree. A 
few seconds later he heard his mother’s 
quick step descending the stairs, but he 
stayed in his room until supper. 

By the time he descended to the kitchen 
the five older children had been informed 
of the situation, and all agreed it would be 
dangerous for Galan to swim. Although 
they were a comparatively wealthy family 
and Mrs. McDona was a widow, none of 
the children had ever been allowed to feel 
their wish should be law. 

“Mother,” said Josephine, the sixteen- 
year-old business head of the family, “since 
we all want to attend our class picnics and 
want Galan to have a good time after being 
cooped up for nearly a month, why don’t we . 
ask Dr. Hodgkins’ advice on this swimming@) 
matter?” 

Galan brightened at once. Sure! Why not? 
After all, the doctor had given permission 
for him to go back to school, and surely, a 
few minutes of swimming in good old 
Temchon River wouldn’t be half as hard 
on him as sitting in a hot classroom all day. 

“Very well.” Mrs. McDona laid down her 
soup spoon and took a sip of water. Instantly 
she was tempted to phone ahead and see if 
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she could persuade the physician to her 
point of view. She reminded herself, how- 
ever, that the doctor had served them well 
for more than twenty-five years and she 
knew he would advise what was best for 
Galan this time. 

Unfortunately, the good doctor had been 
called to Des Moines because of an illness 
in his own family and Galan was left to 
abide by his mother’s decision. Believe me, 
it was a gloomy Galan that walked home 
from school the afternoon before the big 
day. 

Someone had let a cat or two out of the 
bag, and most of the seventh-graders were 
delighted to learn that the eighth and ninth 
grades were going to be at the same picnic 
grounds and the same swimming hole. 

“Say, we'll sure have fun!” Steve Alkar 
exclaimed, as they headed for the main part 
of town. “Some of the fellows in the ninth 
grade are keen swimmers. Maybe they'll 
show us some new tricks.” 

“A few in the eighth grade aren’t bad 
swimmers, either,” added Dale Converly. “I 
wish it were tomorrow already. I’m not go- 
ing to eat any breakfast, so I can eat twice as 
much for dinner. Say, Galan, is your mother 
going to bring that chocolate cake?” 

“Well, she’s going to make it,” admitted 
Galan, “but she’s not feeling well today, so 
she may not come to the picnic.” 

“That's too bad. I guess a lot of the 
mothers are going to be there. Mine’s going.” 
He turned at the corner of the clothing 
store and headed southwest. “See you to- 
morrow. Don’t forget your swimming 
trunks.” 

As if he could forget them! They had 
haunted his mind every waking hour since 
Mrs. Johnson had told the class the secret. 
All his family had agreed it would be bet- 
ter for him to wait a few weeks before 
swimming in the river, and there was noth- 
ing to do but abide by the ruling. Besides 
—hadn’t he searched hither and yon and 
found not a trace of the trunks? They had 
vanished. He wondered if mom could have 
found them the next day and hidden them. 
No, of course not. Mom wasn’t the sneaky 
kind. They just had to be—— Ah! 

The aroma of rich chocolate cake with its 
luscious peppermint cream frosting reached 
Galan’s nostrils before his eyes were en- 
tirely wide awake. He jumped out of bed 
and was amazed to discover people coming 
and going a half block over on Main Street 


and the sun well on its way toward the top 
of the sky. 

“Why, it must be almost time to start for 
the picnic, and I’ve overslept nearly two 
hours!” Galan dressed in record time and 
dashed down the stairs and into the kitchen, 





MOTHER 
PUSSY CAT 






By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


My pussy cat's a mother now, 
As proud as she can be; 

Four little kittens cuddle close— 
Her furry family. 


She bathes her babies every day, 

So clean they nearly shine. 

She doesn't have to hang their clothes 
To dry out on the line. 


Her tongue's a dandy washing cloth, 
It really stands the wear; 

It turns into a turkish towel, 

Then brush for babies’ hair. 


When pussy sings her lullabies, 
All in a fuzzy heap, 

Those little kittens sing it too, 
Until they fall asleep. 





where he expected to see his mother at 
work. She wasn’t. 

Joyce, his oldest sister, sat at the cup- 
board, packing into the wicker basket sand- 
wiches, dishes, deviled eggs, tiny pickled 
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beets, potato salad, and last of all, the big 
four-layer cake. “Oh, good morning, Galan. 
I thought you had decided to spend the day 
in bed. There! Your lunch is ready any time 
you are, and you'd better eat your breakfast 
fast if you expect to get to the picnic on 
time.” 

“Where’s mom? Upstairs getting ready?” 

His sister shook her head. “She's lying 
down with one of her sick headaches. I do 
wish she would see a doctor about them, as 
they seem to be getting more frequent. 
Well, hurry now. I'm going up to make the 
beds.” 

Carefully he set the basket by the front 
door so he wouldn’t rush off and forget it, 
gulped down a glass of fruit juice, and 
called it a meal. He dashed back up the 
stairs, went first to his room, then to the 
bathroom where he could be safe behind 
the locked door, and then in to kiss his 
mother good-by. He loved his mother, but 
it seemed silly to be always kissing her 
good-by when he left the house for the day, 
as though he would never see her again. 

“Do be a good boy, dear.” His mother 
rubbed a hand over her throbbing forehead. 
“Don’t cause any trouble for the teachers.” 

“Yes, Mother. I'll try not to.” He 
brushed his lips against her velvety cheek, 
gave her arm a squeeze, then left the room 
with the drawn shades. He shivered. It al- 
ways gave him the creeps to be in a room 
with the shades down in the daytime, like 
walking through a morgue. 

“Galan, dear.” Mother’s voice followed 
him into the hall. “Please take a jacket. It 
might be cool down by the river.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

A little dew still sparkled on the grass 
here and there where the sunshine hadn't 
touched it. It was a warm, almost perfect day. 

Balls and bats were brought out, and soon 
there were two lively games going. For the 
most part Galan just sat and watched the 
other fellows running their legs off and 
working up a tremendous appetite. Some- 
times he stood and watched the water 
gliding smoothly over the sandy-bottomed 
river bed. 

Some of the boys had wanted to go swim- 
ming right away, but Mrs. Johnson sug- 
gested they wait until an hour after lunch, 
when the water would be warmer. 

“Say, Galan.” Ted Burroughs plunked 
himself down beside his friend. “Did you 
bring your trunks?” 
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“Sure.” Galan hoped Ted couldn’t hear 
the lump in his throat. He was having 
difficulty swallowing it. 

“Did you, really? I thought my sister said 
Josephine told her your mother wouldn't 
let you.” 

Galan pulled a blade of grass to chew on. 
“She changed her mind.” Now what made 
him say that? It was a lie and he knew it. 

“Isn't it nice you got over the measles in 
time to come to the picnic, Galan.” Mrs. 
Johnson settled herself beside the boys. “It’s 
a pity it couldn’t have been warmer so you 
could have gone swimming with the 
others.” 

“Oh, but I can!” Galan exclaimed, not 
even having the decency to blush. “Mom 
said it would be all right if you didn’t ob- 
ject. She——” Plague that lump in his 
throat. “She said she didn’t feel like sitting 
up long enough to write a note. I guess she 
knew you'd understand.” 

Galan figured that as long as he had lied 
once he might as well finish the whole 
thing. Never in his life had he wanted to do 
something so badly as he wanted to go 
swimming. He wasn’t used to telling lies, 
though, and his boldness scared him. What 
would his mother think when she found 
out? What would she do when she learned 
he had disobeyed? 

She had not realized that he was wearing 
his trunks under his jeans when he went in 
to kiss her good-by. Oh, well, by the time he 
arrived home his hair would be dry, and he’d 
manage some way to dry his trunks without 
her finding out. Then when she was feeling 
better, he would tell her and she would 
know there hadn’t been any real danger in 
it after all. 

Something, maybe his sense of guilt, 
kept him on the riverbank for several min- 
utes after the other fellows first dived in. 
Some of the boys were sitting on the bank, 
too, because they couldn’t swim; and some 
were back playing baseball. Farther down- 
stream a few of the girls were splashing 
about in the silvery green water. 

Peter Walters, one of the eighth-graders, 
started a game of water tag, and it was 
more than Galan could stand. Running to 
the car he quickly removed his clothes and 
was soon racing for the deeper water to 
dive. 

“Hey, Galan!” called Brad Porter, a 
plump ninth-grader. “I thought you weren’t 
supposed to swim.” 
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Eddie Corbin ran* up beside him. “Last 
guy in is a dead duck.” 

Splash! Splash! Eddie hit the water first. 
As the boys came to the surface Galan 
called, “Beat you over there. Let’s get in the 
line-up for the races.” In a flash the two were 
ready and off at the signal. 

They had scarcely gone ten feet when 
Brad, looking back, could not see the 
younger boy. A cold hand of fear touched 
him. Galan was a good swimmer. Surely he 
“Hey, fellows, Galan’s disappeared!” 

Instantly the race was forgotten as every- 
one turned back. Brad took a deep breath 
and dived for the river bottom, hoping he 
wouldn’t find what he feared he would. He 
saw a dark red spot that looked like Galan’s 
trunks and swam toward it. They were 
Galan’s trunks, all right. 

The teachers on the bank hadn’t noticed 
yet. Brad’s lungs, nearly bursting, gulped 
fresh air as he came back to surface and 
started for the narrow beach. He was shak- 
ing so badly he was afraid for a minute he 
would drop the limp form in his arms. Oh, 
why had Galan ever gone into the water? 
Why had his mother permitted it? 

He placed Galan on the grass, and some- 
one who knew how administered artificial 
respiration while the rest stood about in 
grim-faced silence, too shocked to speak. 
One of the boys finally raced to the nearest 
farmhouse and sent for the doctor. 

Brad felt Galan’s limp wrist and turned 
away, sick at what he had learned. He shook 
his head at Mrs. Johnson’s tearful question- 
ing. 

“I can’t find any pulse. I’m afraid he’s 
gone.” 

“Dead!” whispered a dozen voices. Some 
of the girls began to cry. 

“Why? Oh, why did this have to happen 
to spoil our lovely picnic?” 

The sound of a motor and a cloud of dust 
from the nearby road announced the fire- 
men who had been summoned by the doc- 
tor. They went to work at once, but after an 
hour there was no sign of movement in the 
still form at their feet. 

Dr. Cante’s fingers held Galan’s wrist and 
pressed the stethoscope to his chest. His ex- 
pression did not change as he nodded for 
the men to change procedures. When they 
had finished pumping the boy’s lungs, even 
the doctor was astonished to discover that 
Galan had swallowed less than a fourth of a 
cup of the river water. 





He shook his head. “I’m sorry, Mrs. John- 
son. There is nothing more to be done. He’s 
—he’s dead. But he didn’t drown.” 

“Didn’t drown!” echoed around the large 
circle of watchers. 

“No. This boy recently had the measles. 
The water would have been warm enough 
for an ordinary boy, but just after a severe 
illness—especially the measles—it was too 
much of a shock for his heart. He should 
never have been allowed near the water.” 

Mrs. Johnson dabbed at her reddened 
eyes. “But he told me his mother said it 
would be all right. He’s always been a 
truthful boy.” 

Brad slowly released a deep sigh. “I’m 
afraid he lied to you, Mrs. Johnson. I was 
talking to Josephine and Paul this morning, 
and they both told me Galan wouldn’t be 
able to go swimming. They said their 
mother thought it was too much of a risk. 
Who's going to tell her?” 

That poor mother! She had only become 
adjusted to bearing the burden of being 
both mother and father to her little family, 
and now this! 

Just one act of disobedience! Was it 
worth it? Is it ever worth it? 


Mary Slessor, Jungle Ma 
From page 9 


deep breath of air, ready to leave. Just then 
she saw a gang of young hoodlums hover- 
ing near, watching her. 

Mary opened her Bible and began to 
read, hoping the boys would come closer 
and listen. They advanced on her in a body. 
Her heart began to sing a hymn of thankful- 
ness. Then she saw that the burly leader 
held something in his hand. In spite of her- 
self she quivered. It was an ugly piece of 
lead, tied to a long cord. 

He came almost to her. Then he swung 
the lead on the string around his head. It 
made a whirring sound. Closer and closer 
he swung it, getting nearer and nearer to 
Mary’s face and head with each swing. For 
a blank and terrible moment, Mary thought 
of what it would be like if the lead cut her 
eyes. How could she work then and take 
care of her folks? 

She felt her feet starting to move, almost 
without directing from her. Then she sud- 
denly thought of how long she had waited 
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PEN PALS 


Dennis Belsh, age 12. 1713 30th Avenue, Me- 
nominee, Michigan, U.S.A. Piano, reading, skating. 

Sheryl Turner, age 13. 9304 Lebanon Road, East 
Saint Louis, Illinois, U.S.A. Raising hamsters, swim- 
ming, piano, accordion, stamps. 

Terri Hansen, age 13. 1760 S. E. Main Street, 
Roseburg, Oregon, U.S.A. Reading, cooking, stamps, 
postmarks, swimming, music, volleyball. 

Judy Demmig, P.O. Box 72, Galt, California, U.S.A. 
Clarinet, studying Bach’s music, biking, wood burn- 
ing. 

Joan English, age 10. Beeston Spring, Beeston 
Spring Post Office, Jamaica. Sewing, music. 

Lorraine N. Grosser, age 13. Mount Gambier Road, 
Millicent, South Australia. Piano, accordion, biking, 
reading, swimming, poetry anthology, deck tennis. 

Bette Joy Rosendahl, age 14. 174 Glebe Road, 
Port Macquarie, N.S.W., Australia. Sewing, cooking, 
piano, reading, stamps. 

Verna Logan, age 10. Route 3, Box 1530, Roseburg, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Biking, singing, pets. 

Annette Pollard, age 10. 2 Kennedy Street, Bowen, 
North Queensland, Australia. Collecting Christmas 
and birthday cards, sewing, music. 

Don McLaughlin, age 13. Box 272, Bowen, North 
Queensland, Australia. Model planes, stamps, base- 
ball. 








for this gang, or one like it. She stood 
quietly and watched the dreadful lead come 
closer and closer. She refused to let herself 
flinch. In silent prayer she waited. And she 
wasn’t praying for herself—but for the 


gang. 

Suddenly the bully let the lead drop, and 
it fell to the sidewalk with a thud. “She's 
the gamest thing that’s ever been in these 
parts,” he said. Mary opened the shop door 
with trembling hands, ready to hold a serv- 
ice. Perhaps they would follow her in—per- 
haps. 

(To be continued) 


The Voice That Saved the Mission 
From page 3 


for their safety. I cannot bear to close up the 
mission and leave all our work here for 
marauders to ruin.” 

“That would be a terrible disaster,” said 
his wife. 

“It would be indeed. I am not intending 
to go myself, but I wish you would. Quite 
a few of the British residents living around 
here have taken the warning. They have 
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closed their houses and gone to the fort.” 

“I will not leave you alone here. Please 
do not ask me to go. I could not see all our 
work thrown away. What do you suppose 
started the trouble?” 

“They say it all started with a white man 
who bought some oranges. He had the or- 
anges in two sacks in the back of a pickup 
truck. He stopped for a group of Africans 
who were standing in a narrow road. You 
know how it is, they hardly move aside even 
after you blow the horn. Well, they asked 
him what he had in the sacks. Either he was 
annoyed at being stopped, or else he had a 
strange idea of a joke. Anyway, he said he 
had a black man in the sack and that he was 
going to kill him and eat him. If he thought 
he was being smart to give a foolish answer 
to a stupid question, he was crazy. The Afri- 
cans believed him. Now they think that 
anyone who attempts to explain that the 
story was just a joke is lying. The damage 
is done.” 

“Surely they cannot believe that such a 
foolish story could possibly be true,” the 
missionary’s wife exclaimed. 

“You forget that cannibalism is not some- 
thing the black man considers foolish. His 
parents and grandparents probably prac- 
ticed it,” her husband explained. 

That was all the missionaries said about 
the trouble that night. Everything seemed 
peaceful at the mission as the night drew 
on. Tomorrow would be soon enough to 
lay plans for sending his wife to a safer 
place, the missionary thought as he prayed 
at evening worship. A bright, full moon 
rose in the sky, casting black shadows un- 
der the tung tree and the blue gums along 
the road. 

At midnight, far off in the distance, a 
sound began to grow like shouting down 
the road. It swelled in volume, coming 
closer and ever louder, like a mob of black 
men yelling. 

The missionary and his wife stood at a 
closely shuttered window on the second 
floor. There seemed to be about three hun- 
dred men in the noisy crowd. They were 
brandishing spears and axes. Now it was 
possible to distinguish what they were yell- 
ing. 

The missionary’s wife clung to her hus- 
band’s arm in terror, for the mob was chant- 
ing, “Kill all the whites! Kill! Kill!” 

As they drew up in front of the mission, 
the leader waved a glistening spear. “All 
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white heads will be on spears before morn- 
ing,” he shouted. 

Then above the rumble of the crowd a 
voice rang out: “Do not bother the mis- 
sion!” 

The two white people at the upstairs 
window clung to each other in thankful- 
ness. For the yelling mob was sweeping on 
past the gates! 

“Our prayers are answered,” the mission- 


o their knees to give thanks to God for the 
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voice that had sent the angry mob on with- 
out harming the mission. 

It was fortunate that most of the white 
people had fled to the fort. For that night 
their homes were destroyed—burned or torn 
to pieces. Their livestock—-goats, sheep, and 
cows—were killed where they stood. 

But Malamulo Mission was miraculously 
saved. 





Molly and the Maharajah’s 
Necklace 


From page 5 


he paid a flying visit to London to see his 
publishers, however, and Molly went up to 
meet him and have lunch with him, and, of 
course, she wore the necklace. 

“So you like the necklace!” her father 
said. “I’m glad you do. It is a valuable one. 
You'll be careful with it, won’t you? It’s 
really too valuable for a young girl to own, 
but I know you'll look after it well.” 

He went back to India soon after that 
meeting. 

Some time later, Molly was invited to stay 
with friends near London. She had formed 
quite a habit of slipping the necklace on 
when she went to the city, and this time she 
put it on in the train. When she got on the 
bus to finish the journey she remembered it. 

“Whew!” she said, “It would never do to 
wear that necklace to the Bartletts.” Mr. 
Bartlett was a minister. What would he 
think if he saw her with a necklace on? 

She put her hands up to loosen the 
safety-catch—but—#t was not there! There 
was no necklace around her neck! Molly 
looked on the floor of the bus. She got up 
and looked on the seat and all around, but 
there was no necklace. The maharajah’s 
necklace had vanished! 

In her confusion she nearly missed the 
bus stop. 





SUMMER—REST—AWAKEN 


August 


16. Gen. 2:2 God made the seventh-day Sab- 
bath 


17. Matt. 12:8 Son of man Lord of the Sabbath 


18. Isa. 59:1 The Lord is able to save 
19. Ps. 103:2 Forget not His benefits 
20. Ps. 103:19 His kingdom ruleth over all 


21. 1 John 1:9 He cleanses from all unrighteous- 


ness 
22. Ps. 116:7 The Lord deals bountifully with 
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Of course, she could not tell the Bart- 
letts about her loss, for what business did 
she, an Adventist, have, wearing a necklace, 
anyway? 

That night she lay awake thinking. 
Strangely she felt relieved instead of wor- 
ried. 

“I'm downright glad I lost that neck- 
lace,” she said to herself. “It was making a 
fool of me. I just wasn’t being true to what 
I believed, and I’m glad, really glad, it’s 
gone.” 

She closed her eyes and put her hands to- 
gether and thanked God for hiding the neck- 
lace, that her eyes might be opened. 


Add Years to Rover’s Life 
From page 10 


and a wise one will prevent excessive vet- 
erinary fees and medicines. It may save you 
from the heartbreak of an early death, too. 
2. Make sure your pet is checked by a 
veterinarian. The number-one pet killer is 
distemper. When this disease strikes, your 
dog's chances for a complete cure are pretty 
slim. Fortunately, your local veterinarian 
can provide preventative “shots.” He can 
also immunize your pet against other doggy 
diseases such as canine infectious hepatitis. 
To page 22 
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Theme for third quarter: "Lessons Jesus Taught" 


Vill—Forbearance and Kindness 


(AUGUST 22) 


MEMoRY VERSE: “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged. For with what judgment ye judge, ye 
shall be judged” (Matthew 7:1, 2). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read how Jesus rescued a woman from those 
who were harshly judging her, in John 8:1-11. 
Read the memory verse over several times. 


SUNDAY 
“Judge Not!” 


Open your Bible to Matthew 7. 


Have you ever had the experience of having 
someone accuse you of saying or doing some- 
thing that you did not do? Most of us have, and 
it makes us feel pretty bad, doesn’t it? 

And how easy it is for us to be mistaken 
about other people. We see or hear something 
and draw a conclusion that may be quite wrong. 
Read in verses 1 and 2 what Jesus tells us about 
judging other people. 

We cannot see what motives people have, so 
why should we judge them and accuse them? 
When we set ourselves up to act as judges of 
others, we are working for Satan, for the Bi- 
ble says he is the “accuser of our brethren.” 

The upper classes among the Jews took de- 
light in finding fault with others. They loved 
to pick on others, pointing out their mistakes 
and failings. They did not cherish the spirit of 
loving-kindness and forbearance. Every one of 
us has burdens to bear and battles to fight, and 
we need each one to help the other, and not 
hinder by harshly judging and criticizing. 

For further reading: Thoughts From the 
Mount of Blessing, pp. 123, 124 (1943 ed., pp. 
177-179). 

THINK! Have you made 
always criticising others? 


Pray to think sympathetically about others. 


it a habit to be 
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MONDAY 
Refusing to Take Offense 


Open your Bible to Luke 9. 


Jesus never took offense, and never tried to 
“get even” with others, but often the disciples 
took offense when others were unkind to them 
or to their Master. 

Once they were making a journey from Gali- 
lee to Jerusalem and needed to pass through 
the province of Samaria. Jesus sent messengers 
ahead to make arrangements for their stay in 
one of the villages of Samaria. Look in verse 
53 and see what attitude the villagers adopted. 

The Samaritans hated the Jews, and the vil- 
lagers were offended because Jesus was going 
to Jerusalem to worship. They wanted Him to 
restore the temple and worship in their own 
temple at Gerizim. 

The disciples were very much hurt by this 
snub; and like most people who have been of- 
fended, they wished something would happen 
to these villagers to hurt them. Read what John 
and James suggested, in verse 54. 

But their Master did not have this spirit. He 
longed to have all people love Him, and He 
would not take offense nor try to “get even.” 
Read what He said to the disciples, in verses 
55 and 56. 

For further 
p. 487. 

THINK! Do you have hard feelings when others 
show unkindness to you? 


Pray for grace to forgive and forget. 


reading: The Desire of Ages, 


TUESDAY 
The Woman Who Needed a Friend 


Open your Bible to John 8. 
One day Jesus was teaching in the Temple 


Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General conference) 











when the Pharisees and scribes interrupted 
Him. They were leading a frightened woman, 
loudly denouncing her for breaking one of the 
commandments. In verse 5 find what they asked 
Jesus. 

As they had done many times before, they 
were setting a trap for Jesus. If He answered 
that she should be free, they could accuse Him 
of not being true to the law of Moses. If, on 
the other hand, Jesus said the woman should be 
stoned, they would be able to report Him to the 
Roman officials as taking authority that was not 
His. 

These hardhearted men did not care about 
the woman. They did not put out a hand to 

elp her to live a better life. Although Jesus 
@ sin, He loved sinners, and His main con- 
ern was to help the sinner to a better way of 
living. His heart reached out to this woman at 
the mercy of the cruel scribes and Pharisees. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
460, pars. 3, 4. 

Tuink! Are you ever glad when someone 
gets into trouble? 

Pray to hate wrongdoing, but to have sym- 
pathy for the one who does wrong. 


WEDNESDAY 
Jesus Helps the Sinner 


Open your Bible to John 8. 


Eagerly the scribes and Pharisees pressed 
around Jesus to hear how He would answer 
their question, but He was silent. He stooped 
down to the ground. Look in verse 6 and find 
what He did. 

Again the men repeated the question. Jesus 
at last drew Himself up, but not to give an 
answer to the question as to what should be 
done to the woman who had sinned. Read verse 
7 and see what He said. 

Then He stooped down once more and con- 
tinued His writing. The eyes of the accusers of 
the woman followed the moving of His fingers. 
Horror and shame filled them as they saw, 
traced in the dust and sand, the story of their 
own guilty secrets. One by one they slunk 











away. Not one was left to cast a stone at the 
sinner. 

“Woman, where are those thine accusers? 
Hath no man condemned thee?” our Lord asked. 

Astonished, the woman looked up and around 
her. Every one of her accusers had vanished 
from sight! 

“No man, Lord,” she said in amazement. In 
the last part of verse 11 find what Jesus said 
to her. 

We are told that ‘“‘This was to her the begin- 
ning of a new life, a life of purity and peace, 
devoted to the service of God. In the uplifting 
of this fallen soul, Jesus performed a greater 
miracle than in healing the most grievous phys- 
ical disease; He cured the spiritual malady which 
is unto death everlasting. This penitent woman 
became one of His most steadfast followers. 
With self-sacrificing love and devotion she re- 
paid His forgiving mercy.”—The Desire of Ages, 
p. 462, pars. 3, 4. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
462, pars. 3, 4. 

THINK how ready Jesus is to receive those 
who have done wrong, and how willing to 
forgive and help them get started again. 


Pray to let Jesus help you live a better life. 


THURSDAY 
The Forgiving Christ 


Open your Bible to Luke 23. 


No one ever received more insults than Jesus. 
No one was ever treated more unkindly than 
Jesus was. No one was ever more misunderstood 
and wrongly spoken of than was Jesus. Yet He 
was always long-suffering. He was always ready 
to forgive. 

When He stood on the threshold of His last 
day on earth, His disciples fell asleep instead of 
staying awake with Him and supporting Him 
with their prayers. Yet Jesus, looking on their 
tired, sleeping forms, said, “Sleep on now, and 
take your rest,” even though He longed for 
their companionship in His hour of trial. 

Jesus did not answer back when the cruel 
Romans and His even more cruel fellow Jews 
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cried against Him and spat on Him and tortured 
and mocked Him. Love and pity for their mis- 
understanding took the place that resentment 
and anger might have possessed in His heart. 
Then when His last moments came, His thoughts 
turned in love and kindness to those who had 
misunderstood and ill-treated Him. Read in verse 
34, first part, how He prayed for those who 
were ill-treating Him. 

For further reading: 
p. 760. 

Tuink! Do you cherish hard feelings against 
those who wrong you? 


Pray for those who hurt you. 


FRIDAY 


UNSCRAMBLE these words from the Sermon 
on the Mount about judging others: 

JUDGED JUDGE BE NOT NOT YE THAT 
(Matt. 7:1). 

TELL the story of the time when John and 
James took offense because Jesus was snubbed 
by some Samaritan villagers. 

WRITING IN THE SAND. Of what story does this 
remind you? 

IN wHaT ways did Jesus show the forbearance 
and kindness of His character during His last 
hours on earth? 

Review the memory verse. 

Read Maxwell’s The Bible Story, vol. 9, pp. 
19-21, 105-111. 


The Desire of Ages, 





Add Years to Rover’s Life 
From page 19 


At the same time, he can determine 
whether your newest family addition, like 
most puppies, needs to be treated for 
worms. If worms are not removed, they can 
seriously affect your dog’s well-being. 

3. Groom him well. Good grooming 
keeps your pet healthy. Don’t be afraid of 
spoiling him; brushing stimulates his skin 
and keeps his coat in good condition. Reg- 
ular brushings are better for your dog than 
bathing too often. You should also watch 
out for danger signs—parasites, ticks, and 
skin diseases. Clipping nails, removing tar- 
tar accumulations from teeth, and cleaning 
ears can also avoid trouble. 

4. Dogs were born to run. Exercise yours 
regularly. Be sure your dog gets to walk reg- 


ularly. And remember that his health im- 


proves when you play with him. Most pup- 


pies like to fetch sticks and balls. Such activ- 
ity builds muscles while providing the pup 
with fun and companionship. 

5. Feed your dog as carefully as you 
would yourself, Overeating is as harmful to 
dogs as it is to humans. The continued good 
health and growth of your puppy go hand 
in hand with intelligent feeding. This 
means, of course, that you plan a good diet 
for him. Avoid feeding sweets and starches 
as much as possible. Table scraps and left- 
overs will not supply your dog with wh 
he needs for long life and rapid growth. On 
the other hand, commercially prepared 
foods assure him a balanced, nourishing 
diet. The “dry” type, in particular, makes 
your chores easy. Be sure he has enough 
fresh water. 

6. Don't overlook plenty of love and af- 
fection. Like any youngster—or adult, for 
that matter—your pup’s health is affected 
by his treatment. No animal is quite as re- 
sponsive to kindness and attention as is 
your pet. His greatest joy is pleasing you. 
What's more, he lives for your praise, the 
touch of your hand, and the sense of security 
and happiness your company provides. 

7. Teach him to respect—and avoid— 
cars. Traffic is a dog’s worst man-made en- 
emy. The number of pets injured and killed 
by cars every day is shocking! All the loving 
care in the world won't keep alive the dog 
that chases cars! Car-chasing is a hazard to 
drivers, too. 

One good way to teach-your dog that 
cars “fight back” is with the aid of a friend, 
a car, and a charged seltzer siphon, a good 
water pistol, or a clean garden sprayer. Ask 
your friend to drive slowly past your dog. 
When the dog lunges at the car, have your 
friend suddenly lean from the window and 
spray him, preferably in his face. It is also a 
good idea to stop suddenly, step out and 
scold the dog severely. 
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ATTENTION! 


All PASTORS and JUNIORS 


Here is a new set of natural color films es- 

pecially for junior youth. 26 filmstrips to aid 

in telling the wonderful story of the gospel, 

complete with syllabus and special songbook. 

Price, $59.50 

Tape narration also available. 13 tapes, $58.50 
Combination of filmstrips and tapes. 

Complete, $99.50 
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No. 7—Two Scientists. 1. There are many old mine 
shafts in Arizona. This one didn’t look like a million- 
dollar affair, but not so poor as some of the other 
“glory holes,” either. 2. Starting up the ravine, 
Walt recalled the story of a cave and two arche- 


4. With high hopes they came to the mouth of the 
cave, straining their eyes for a glimpse of clay jugs 
and cooking pots. Farthest things from their minds 
were peccaries. 5. Suddenly they caught the odor 
that hung around the cave entrance. A chorus of 


By Maryan B. Wilkinson 
Harry Baerg, Artist 
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ologists. (Archeologists are men who study ruins to 
find out how people lived in earlier times.) 3. The 
cave was high on a hill, and these two archeologists 
hoped to find Indian relics inside. There were broken 
pots outside, so they knew someone had lived there. 


grunts echoed against stone walls! A couple of dozen 
wild pigs stampeded out! 6. The two startled 
scientists made a wild leap for the tops of the near- 
est boulders! And they were just in time, too, be- 
cause the peccaries were in a hurry to leave the cave. 











7. When the dust had settled (but long before the 
musky smell had cleared) the men could be seen 
clumping through the brush toward home—without 
any jugs or pots! 8. Walt Rexer had to laugh. You 
wouldn’t catch him being careless around peccaries. 
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He would take the safest way to the mine shaft by 
following the ravine. 9. Most of the creeks and rivers 
were dry in summer, but this one had pools of stand- 
ing water here and there. When it rained, quite a 
stream must flow down it. Next week: The Herd. 











